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INUNDATIONS ON THE PLANET MARS. 


Most people are more or less interested in the 
affairs of their neighbours. With some, this 
interest is confined to their street. With others, 
the chief gossip does not travel beyond the small 
circle of the country town or parish. The number 
of people, however, labouring under these limita- 
tions of time and place is not so great as it has 
been ; and with improved means of communica- 
tion, other nations have become our neighbours, and 
the affairs of the globe our subject for small-talk. 
But even this is not enough, We must set our 
fancies to work on other worlds, revealed in vague 
yet attractive detail to the larger eye of our tele- 
scopes ; and the caterer for the public ear must 
now mingle tales of the doings of ‘lunatics’—a 
suggestive title for the explorers of the moon now 
famous in fiction—with the latest scandal of the 
‘court’ and the alley. So has the world grown, 
and our horizon of curiosity extended. 

But, in sober earnest, we may well take interest 
in a neighbouring planet. The crowning evidence 
of the truth of the modern astronomy, in so far as 
it views our earth and her sister planets as the 
ever-circling attendants of the sun, came when 
Galileo caught his first glimpse of the miniature 
system formed by Jupiter and his four satellites. 
How great a step was then taken, and what new 
conceptions of our history and destiny made pos- 
sible, we are only beginning to see. In the moon 
we not only see a changing luminary, but a ‘face 
which is a book wherein a man may read strange 
matters.” The study reveals much to enlighten us 
as to the past and future of our own small world ; 
while each. planet, at least of those nearer to us, 
has its quota of information to give. Among 
these, perhaps the most popularly and humanly 
interesting is the planet Mars, regarding which 
we propose to give our readers some information 
which may be of general interest. This little 
world, about half the size of our own, and at 
present concealed almost entirely in the long 
summer evening light, is better known and 


understood by astronomers than any other, and, |; been due to change in these markings, but to 


by a strange coincidence, presents features in some 
points so like those which our earth would 
exhibit if similarly viewed, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that it is habitable, 
if not inhabited, by beings somewhat like our- 
selves, It was, then, with more than mere scien- 
tific interest that the astronomical world received 
the startling report, recently sent out on high 
authority, that a considerable part of the planet’s 
surface had been engulfed in its waters. Our 
readers will probably be interested to know on 
what general, as well as special, evidence this 
report is founded, and what amount of weight is 
to be attached to it. How do we know there are 
oceans in Mars to engulf, and continents to be 
engulfed by them: And what in this case has 
led to the belief in some such catastrophe ? 

Small as the planet’s dise appears to our vision, 
it can be mapped in many details with perfect 
accuracy, though, perhaps, if our readers were 
favoured with a glimpse of its disc through a 
powerful telescope, they would not feel inclined 
to grant this. Probably, their first feeling would 
be either that the telescope was bad, or the 
artists and engravers of the planet sad deceivers. 
Indeed, most of the published representations of 
this planet are miserable failures. Yet the deline- 
ator is not altogether to blame for this, The 
markings of the planet are in most cases so deli- 
cate that long practice is necessary to trace them, 


and it is impossible to represent them so as to be. 


visible at all in an engraving without consider- 
ably adding to their distinctness. 

But as the observer's eye grew accustomed to 
the peculiar conditions of telescopic vision, he 
would gradually perceive that the planet's disc 
was marked with faint blue and white on a ruddy 
ground. Probably this is about all he would see 
without much practice. To the astronomer, how- 
ever, these blue and white markings present <lis- 
tinct outlines and easily recognisable shapes. He 
is quite familiar with them, for they do not 
change their form or position. The alterations 
in successive drawings of the planet have not 
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additional details revealing themselves to more 
powerful telescopes and more patient scrutiny. 
The chief of them are all named and charted on 
the same principles as the continents and oceans 
of the earth. 

Are they, then, seas and inlets, bays and gulfs, 
polar ice-caps and glaciated islands? The cautious 
astronomer will only answer, ‘Most probably.’ 
Let us see what can be said in support of this 
answer. 

The planet has an atmosphere, by early ob- 
servers supposed to be very extensive, but now 
known to 4 much more tenuous than our own. 
As a consequence of this tenuity or thinness, 
atmospheric pressure there would be between one- 
seventh and one-eighth of ours, and the Martian 
air would be less compressed about the surface of 
the planet, as its smaller mass and diameter would 
alter most materially the action of gravity upon 
it. Calculation in this is confirmed by observa- 
tion, for we see the features of the planet far more 
distinctly than we would see the oceans of earth 
through an air laden with dust and vapour such 
as that of our world. Moreover, in the Martian 
air there is water-vapour, which must evidently 
arise from some watery expanse on the surface ; 
and so, very naturally, astronomers regard the 
blue markings as oceans, and the brilliant white 
spots as ice or snow. Two of the most distinct 
coincide with the north and south poles, and can 
therefore scarcely be regarded otherwise than as 

olar accumulations of these chilly materials. 
There is a general consensus of opinion among 
observers that this is the case. Oceans and con- 
tinents imply rivers and lakes ; snow implies rain 
and dew. So that, on the surface of Mars we 
would be at home, so far as these surroundings of 
our life are concerned. We should, however, if 
Scotch, lack the clouds to which we are so accus- 
tomed, for the Martian air is singularly clear, and 
apparently calm also. 
he Martian day is almost the same in length 
as our own; and it may provoke perhaps some 
incredulity when we state that its length is known 
to within one-fiftieth of a second, such accuracy 
have astronomers’ time-measures attained. It is 
given by the latest authority as 24 hours 37 
minutes 22°735 seconds. The Martians must, 
then, dine and sleep pretty much as we do. But 
their sowing and reaping will be very different. 
Mars has an orbit much larger than ours to 
traverse in completing its year, and goes only at 
the moderate mean speed of 53,000 miles per 
hour, as against the Earth’s 65,000. The year 
there will therefore be nearly twice as long 
as ours, ‘This our readers may note as one 
very great difference. For the laws of vegetable, 
and probably of animal, life must be strikingly 
different in the ruddy planet from those ruling 
on earth. Vegetable growth is probably much 
slower, and changes dependent on the seasons all 
less violent than with us. In fact, as we consider 
the matter more minutely, we see that, while 
there is what may be styled an clementary resem- 
blance between Mars and the Earth, life on the one 
will differ greatly from life on the other. The 
long year, with its slow changes of temperature, 
will moderate the causes of aérial disturbance, 
and these causes will operate in an atmosphere 
very much less dense. The storms and breezes 


will thus be literally much lighter than with us, 
Yet so far this will be balanced by the generally 
frailer structure of plants and animals. Our trees 
are strong because they have to sustain the weight 
of their umbrageous heads, as well as resist the 
impact of our denser air as it sweeps over them 
in the storms of winter. With a weight of 
material only one-seventh, the Martian trees and 
plants are probably less firm in structure, and 
so are proportioned in strength to the feebler 
Martian winds. 

It may also be thought that the Martian sailors, 
if there be such, will have less speedy voyages 
than ours. The resistance to a vessel’s motion 
depends of course on the density and structure 
of water, which do not depend on gravity. So 
that with a lighter wind to fill his sails, the 
Martian will have as dense a fluid beneath his 
vessel. But here the same kind of compensa- 
tion comes in. His ship will only weigh one- 
half as much as one of ours, even if made of 
the same material. But for his purposes far 
less strength will suffice, and, as we have seen, 
if he builds of wood, he will get light material 
to his hand. His vessel will literally ‘skim 
the seas,’ and will find ample power in the feeble 
breeze. The tenuity of the Martian air will also 
trouble housewives. Their pots, if not closed 
steam-tight, will boil when the water is almost 
lukewarm !—certainly at a temperature far below 
what we find necessary for cooking purposes. 

We have already remarked on the long Martian 
seasons. Owing to the fact that the planet's 
path takes it much nearer the sun in one part 
than in another, these seasons are curiously 
unequal, This inequality conspicuously favours the 
northern hemisphere. In fact, the summer half 
of the year there is three hundred and seventy- 
two days in length, while to the winter half 
is only given two hundred and ninety-six. Ex- 
actly the reverse is the case in the southern 
hemisphere, the winter there being long and 
the summer short. Yet on such a small globe 
it will be easy for the inhabitants to change 
their hemisphere according to taste, and by travel- 
ling, to enjoy any of the seasons they like in 
continual freshness. The distribution of land 
and sea will also favour this. The Martian seas 
are really mere lakes, channels, and inlets. Their 
arrangement is peculiar and interesting. A broad 
belt of continents girdles the equatorial region of 
the planet. These continents are bordered towards 
the poles by narrow strips of sea, which are un- 
frozen, and apparently continuous round the whole 
of the globe. One or two large masses of water 
break up the continental belt, and these are 
united to one another by a perfect maze of 
narrow channels, turning and twisting in all 
directions, and opening into numerous inlets, 
These inlets are sometimes very long. The one 
called Bessel Inlet extends over nearly ninety 
degrees of Martian latitude—that is, about a 
quarter of the way round the globe of the planet. 

he bottle shape of these long gulfs is a very 
curious feature. Most of them enter by a very 
narrow neck, and then expand suddenly or gradu- 
ally into a large oval bay. If the border of 
these consists of cliffs and mountains, the Martians 
will be highly favoured in the matter of scenery, 
To pass through a narrow cliff-bound channel 
into the expanse of one of these vast bays, if 
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surrounded by wooded hills, would be a beautiful | has appeared darker than usual, so much so, to 
voyage indeed. some observers, as to seem blended with the 

This bottle shape extends even to the oceans, | neighbouring waters, The ‘Tyrrhenian Sea’ has 

in which there is not in any case a great expanse | also seemed paler in tint, as if reduced greatly 
of surface. Dawes Ocean largely consists of two | in depth. From what we have said of the feeble 
great bag-shaped bays, and De la Rue Ocean | gravity on the planet, it is evident that the 
is the same in structure. These of course are | structure of the rocks and soil, as well as that 
named after eminent astronomers, as are almost | of the trees and plants, must be greatly less 
all the chicf features of the planet. By these massive than with us; indeed, a certain porosity of 
arrangements, our readers will see that the faci- | surface structure would seem probable, and this, 
lities on Mars for water-carriage are very great ;| taken with the fact that, as a whole, Mars is 
while, of course, railway carriage and construction | only about half as dense as our earth, would 
must be, if attempted, proportionately difficult. | render such an event as the subsidence of a 
The Martian voyagers will have no long weary | continent not so very improbable. But our 
days on the expanse of ocean; on the contrary, | readers must remember that such a_ structure 
varied and beautiful minglings of land and sea | infers feebler forces to disintegrate and destroy. 
will continually refresh their vision. A recent | On such a globe, the ‘war of elements’ could 
discovery has porta somewhat extended this | not rage very fiercely at any time. It is indeed 
grand network of waterways. In 1877 the planet hot likely that on any inhabited globe the con- 
was in a peculiarly favourable position for | ditions of life are really so precarious as we might 
observation, and a perfect reticulation of faint | imagine. Dr Terby, of Louvain, a very skilful 
markings was seen by Schiaperelli, of Milan Obser- | observer, is not inclined to favour the inunda- 
vatory. These covered the larger continents, and ‘tion theory, attributing the slight changes which 
were by him named ‘canals ;’ though to be visible have been confirmed rather to the very oblique 
at this distance they must be enormous in size. | view of the regions involved at present offered 
Their reality has since been doubted, but may be | to astronomers by the position of the Martian 
regarded as now confirmed. Moreover, they are | globe. Further accounts from such skilful ob- 
sometimes doubled, a twin canal appearing parallel | servers are needed before the matter can be 
to the first at a distance of several mers miles. | seriously considered. 
This doubling is considered by Schiaperelli to| If undistracted by devouring waters, the Mar- 
depend in some way on the change of the Martian | tians will be able to enjoy a continued celestial 
seasons. Though still called canals, they are | spectacle of a very curious kind. They are, as 
hardly now regarded as such; indeed they form | our readers must be aware, furnished with two 
one of the most curious and inexplicable features | small moons, one of which completes its orbital 
of the planet. Perhaps all its features may be | course in about seven hours and a half. It will 
regarded as difficult of explanation. We have | rise or set three or even four times in a single 
given our readers only what is the most probable | day, and for the Martian seamen will do the part 
view of the case. Certainty cannot yet be said | of a chronometer. Indeed, clocks will be at a 
to be attained on any points, except the tenuity | discount there, for with little cloudy weather, 
and clearness of the Martian air, and the presence | and a celestial body crossing the heavens in 
in it of water-vapour. Still no very strained | seven or eight hours, it will always be possible 
inference is involved in the rest. to tell the time with considerable exactitude. 

But there is one fundamental fact about Mars! Thus we have considered our next neighbour 
which thoroughly baffles explanation. The planet among the planets, the likeness of which to the 
is forty-eight million miles farther from the | Earth is obvious, but its differences from it being 
sun than the Earth. It will receive less than | still more prominent. 
half the light and heat that we do. Its tenuous 
air will not retain the solar heat as our denser , 
atmosphere does. The condition of the general THIS MORTAL COIL 
surface will be more like that of some lofty CHAPTER XLIL—-FACE TO FACE. 
mountain top near our arctic circle, than that 
of our fertile plains in the temperate zone. It} THat hint sobered him. He roused himself to 
should be clothed with almost constant ice and | actual action at last. It was now eight, and Elsie 
snow. Yet the north and south polar ice-caps | was off by the 9.40! Too many thoughts had 
on Mars are very small—far smaller in propor- | crowded him too fast. That single hour enclosed 
tion than those of the Earth. What strange cause | for Hugh Massinger a whole eternity. . 
maintains the warmth of his surface? This is} He rose and dressed himself with all expedition, 
one of the problems awaiting solution by the | remembering—though by an_ afterthought—for 
astronomy of the future. When solved, it will | decency’s sake to put on his black cutaway coat 
throw light on many other perplexing cosmical | and his darkest trousers—he had with him none 
questions, black save those of his evening suit—and to 

Our readers will now be in a better position | approach as near to a mourning tie as the narrow 
to understand the evidence offered in proof of | resources of his wardrobe permitted. But it was 
the vast inundation to which we have referred. ‘all a hollow, hollow mockery, a transparent farce, 
Mars has been lately favourably situated for a mere outer semblance : his coat might be black, 
observation, being near the Earth, and though | but his heart was blithe as a lark’s on a bright 
his position low down in the sky prevents full} May morning. He drew up the blind: the sun 
advantage being taken of his proximity, yet | was flooding the bay and the hillsides with Italian 
in May and June he was an object of special | lavishness, Flowers were gay on the parterres of 
regard. A portion of the land-surface of the | the public garden. Who could pretend to be sad 
planet—named ‘Libya’ in the principal charts— | at soul on a day like this, worthy of whitest 
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chalk, when the sun shone and flowers bloomed 
and Elsie was alive again? Let the dead bury 
their dead. For him, Elsie! for Elsie was alive 
again. He lived once more a fresh life. What 
need to play the hypocrite, here, alone, in his own 
hired house, in the privacy of his lonely widowed 
bedchamber? He smiled to himself in the narrow 
looking-glass fastened against the wall! He 
laughed hilariously. He showed his even white 
teeth in his joy : they shone like pearl. He trimmed 
his beard with unwonted care ; for now he must 
make himself worthy of Elsie. ‘If I be dear to 
some one else,’ he murmured, with the lover in 
Maud, ‘then I should be to myself more dear.’ 
And that he was dear to Elsie, he was quite 
certain. Her love had suffered eclipse, no doubt : 
Warren Relf, like a shadow, had flitted for a 
moment in between them; but when once he, 
Hugh, burst forth like the sun upon her eyes once 
more, Warren Relf, paled and ineffectual, would 
hide his diminished head and vanish into vacancy. 

‘Warren Relf! That reptile—that vermin! 
Ha, ha! I have you now at my feet—my heel on 
your neck, you sneaking traitor. Hiding my 
Elsie so long from my sight! But I nick you 
now, on the eve of your victory. You think you 
have her safe in the hollow of your hand. You’ll 
carry her off away from me to England! Fool! 
Idiot! Imbecile! Fatuous! You reckon this 
time without your hostess. There’s many a slip 
‘twixt the cup and the lip. I’ll dash away this 
cup, my fine fellow, from yours. Your lip shall 
never touch my Elsie’s, Nectar is for gods, and 
not for mudlarks. Ill bring you down on your 
marrow-bones before me. You tried to outwit 
ine. Two can play at that game, my friend..—He 
seized the bolster from the bed, and flinging it 
with a dash on the carpetless floor, trampled it 
in an access of frenzy under foot, for Warren in 
effigy. The relief from his strain had come too 
quick. He was beside himself now with love and 
rage, mad with excitement, drunk with hatred 
and joy and jealousy. That creature marry his 
Elsie, forsooth! He danced in a fever of pro- 
spective triumph over the prostrate body of his 
fallen enemy. 


Warren Relf, meanwhile, by himself next door, 
was saying to himself, as he dressed and packed, in 
sober sincerity : ‘Poor Massinger! What a terrible 
time he must be having, down there alone with 
his dead wife and his accusing conscience! Ought 
1 to go down and lighten his burden for him, I 
wonder? Such remorse as his must be too heavy 
to bear. Ought I to tell him that Elsie’s alive ? 
—that that death at least doesn’t lie at his door? 
—that he has only to answer fur poor Mrs Mas- 
singer?—No. It would be useless for me to tell 
him. He hates me too much, He wouldn’t listen 
to me. Elsie shall break it to him in her own 
good time. But my heart aches for him, for all 
that, in spite of his cruelty. His worst enemy 
could wish him no harm now. He must be suffer- 
ing agonies of regret and repentance. Perhaps at 
such a moment he might accept consolation even 
from me. But probably not. I wish I could do 
anything to lessen this misery for him,’ 

Why did no answer come froin Elsie? That 

uzzled and surprised Warren not a little. He 

ad begged her to let him know first thing in the 
morning whether she could get away by the 9.40. 


He wondered Elsie could be so neglectful—she, 
who was generally so thoughtful and so trust- 
worthy. Moment after moment, he watched and 
waited : a letter must surely come from Elsie. 


After a while, Hugh’s access of mania—for it 
was little less—cooled down somewhat. He began 
to face the position like a man. He must be 
calm; he must be sane; he must deliberate 
sensibly. 

Elsie was going by the 9.40; and Warren Relf 
would be there to join her. ‘I’ll meet you at the 
station at the hour you mention.’ But not unless 
Relf received that letter. Should he ever receive 
it? That was the question. 

He glanced once more at the envelope—torn 
hastily open: ‘Warren Retr, Esq., Villa della 
Fontana (Piano 3°)’ Then Warren Relf was 
here, in this self-same house—on this very floor— 
next door, possibly! He would like to go in and 
wring the creature’s neck for him!—But that 
would be rash, unadvisable—premature, at any- 
rate. The wise man dissembles his hate—for a 
while—till occasion offers. Some other time. 
With better means and more premeditation. 

If he wrung the creature’s neck now, a foolish 
prejudice would hang him for it, under all the 
forms and pretences of law. And that would be 
inconvenient—for then he could never marry 
Elsie ! 

How inconsistent ! that one should be permitted 
to crush under foot a lizard or an adder, but be 
hanged, by a wretched travesty of justice, for 
wringing the neck of that noxious vermin! He 
stamped with all his might upon the bolster (vice 
Warren Relf, not then producible) and gnashed 
his teeth in the fury of his hatred. ‘Some day, 
my fine fellow, it’ll be your own turn,’ he mut- 
tered to himself, ‘to get really danced upon.’ 

Happy thought! If he let things take their 
own course, Relf would probably never go down 
to the station at all, waiting like a fool to hear 
from Elsie; and then—why, then, he might go 
himself and—well—why not?—run away with 
her himself offhand to England ! 

There, now, would be a dramatic triumph 
indeed for you! At the very moment when the 
reptile was waiting in his lair for the heroine, 
to snatch her by one bold stroke from his slimy 
grasp, and leave him, disconsolate, to seek her in 
vain in an empty waiting-room! It was splendid! 
—it was magnificent! The humour of it made 
his mouth water. 

But no! The scandal—the gossip—the in- 
decency! With Winifred dead in the room 
below! He must shield Elsie from so grave an 
imputation, He must bide his time. He must 
simulate grief. He must let a proper conven- 
tional interval elapse. Elsie was his, and he 
must guard her from evil tongues and eyes, He 
must do nothing to compromise Elsie. 

Still, he might just go to the station to meet 
her. ‘To satisfy his eyes. No harm in that. 
Why give the note at all to the reptile ? 

But looking at it impartially, the straight road 
is always the safest. The proverb is right. 
Honesty appears to be on the whole the best 
policy. He had tried the crooked path already, 
and found it wanting. Lying too often incurs 
failure. Henceforth, he would be—reasonably and 
moderately—honest. 
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Excess is bad in any direction, The wise man 
will therefore avoid excess, be it either on the 
side of vice or of virtue. A middle course of 
external decorum will be found by average minds 


the most prudent. On this, O British ratepayer, | 


address yourself ! 

Hugh took from his portmanteau an envelope 
and his writing-case. With Elsie’s torn envelope 
laid before him for a model, he exercised yet once 
more his accustomed skill in imitating to the 
letter—to the very stroke, even—the turns and 
twists of that sacred handwriting. But oh, with 
what different feelings now! No longer dead 
Elsie’s, but his living love’s. She wrote it her- 
self, that very morning. Addressed as it was to 
Warren Relf, he pressed it to his lips in a fervour 
of delight and kissed it tenderly—for was it not 
Elsie’s 

His beautiful, pure, noble-hearted Elsie! To 


write to that reptile! And ‘Dearest Warren,’ | 


too! What madness! What desecration! Pah! 
It sickened him. 

But it was not for long. The sun had risen. 
Before its rays the lesser Lucifers would soon 
efface themselves, 

He rang the bell, and after the usual aristo- 
cratic Italian interval, a servant presented him- 
self. Your Italian never shows a vulgar haste in 
answering bells. Hugh handed him the letter, 
readdressed to Warren in a forged imitation of 
Elsie’s handwriting, and asked simply: ‘ This 
gentleman is in the pension, is he ?’ 

Luigi bowed and smiled profusely. ‘On the 
same floor; next door, signor,’ he answered, indi- 
cating the room with a jerk of his elbow. The 
Italian waiter lacks polish, Hugh noted the 
gesture with British disapproval. His tastes 
were fine : he disliked familiarity. 


On the same floor—as yet unchoked! And he | 


couldn’t get at him. Horrible! horrible ! 

For Elsie’s sake he must assume some regret for 
dead Winifred. 

So he told the landlady with a sigh of sensi- 
bility he had no heart that morning to taste his 
breakfast. He would go and stroll by the sea- 
shore alone. Everything had been arranged 
about the poor signora. ‘What grief!’ said 


the landlady. ‘Look you, Luigi, he can eat, 


nothing,’ 
At a shabby trattoria in the main street, he 
took his breakfast—a sloppy breakfast; but the 


coffee was good, with the exquisite aroma of the 
newly roasted berry, and the fresh fruit was really 
delicious. On the Mediterranean slope, coffee and 
fresh fruit cover a multitude of sins. What could 
you have nicer, now, than these green figs, so 
daintily purpled on the sunny side, and these 
small white grapes from the local vineyards with 
their faint undertone of musky flavour? The 
olives, too, smack of the basking soil; ‘the 
luscious glebe of vine-clad lands,’ he had called 
it himself in that pretty song in A Life’s Phil- 
osophy.—He repeated the lines for his own 
pleasure, rolling them on his palate with vast 


satisfaction, as a connoisseur rolls good old | 


Madeira : 


My thirsty bosom opr for sunlit waters, 
And luscious glebe of vine-clad lands, 
And chanted psalms .of freedom’s bronze-cheeked 
daughters, 
And sacred grasp of brotherly hands, 


| That was written before he knew Winifred! His 
spirits were high. He enjoyed his breakfast. A 
| quarter to nine by the big church clock; and 
| Elsie goes at 9.40. 
He strolled down at his leisure to the station 
| with his hands in his pockets. Fresh air and 
;sunshine smiled at his humour. He would 
|have liked to hide himself somewhere, and 
|*see unseen,’ like Paris with the goddesses in 
‘the dells of Ida; but stern fact intervened, 
in the shape of that rigid continental red-tape 
|railway system which admits nobody to the 
| Waiting-rooms without the passport of a ticket. 
'He must buy a ticket for form’s sake, then, 
‘and go a little way on the same line with 
|them ; just for a station or two—say to Monte 
Carlo.—He presented himself at the wicket 
accordingly, and took a first single as far as the 
Casino, 
In the waiting-room he lurked in a dark corner, 
| behind the bookstall with the paper-covered 
/novels. Elsie and Relf would have plenty to do, 
/he shrewdly suspected, in looking after their 
| own luggage without troubling their heads about 
| casual strangers. So he lurked and waited. The 
| situation was a strange one. Would Elsie turn 
Up : His heart stood still. After so many years, 
| after so much misery, to think he was waiting 
again for Elsie ! 
| As each new-comer entered the waiting-room, 
| his pulse leaped again with a burst of expectation. 
| The time went slowly: 9.30, 9.35, 9.36, 9.37— 
would Elsie come in time for the 9.40? 
| A throb! a jump !—alive! alive! It was Elsie, 
| Elsie, Elsie, Elsie ! 
| She never turned ; she never saw. She walked 
on hastily, side by side with Warren, the serpent, 
the reptile. Hugh let her pass out on to the 
platform and choose her carriage. His flood of 
emotion fairly overpowered him. Then he 
sneaked out with a hangdog air, and selected 
another compartment for himself, a long way 
behind Elsie’s. But when once he was seated in 
his place, at his ease, he let his pent-up feelings 
have free play. He sat in his corner, and cried 
for joy. The tears followed one another un- 
| checked down his cheeks. Elsie was alive! He 
| had seen Elsie ! 

The train rattled on upon its way to the 
frontier. Bordighera, Ventimiglia, the Roya, the 
Nervia, were soon passed. They entered France 
at the Pont St-Louis, 

Elsie was crying in her carriage too—erying for 
| poor tortured, heart-broken Winifred. And not 
without certain pangs of regret for Hugh as well. 
She had loved him once, and he was her own 
cousin, 

And all the time, Hugh Massinger, in his own 
carriage, was thinking—not of poor dead Wini- 
fred ; not of remorse, or regret, or penitence ; not 
| of his sin and the mischief it had wrought—but of 
| Elsie. The bay of Mentone smiled lovely to his 
eyes, The crags of the steep seaward scarp on the 
Cap Martin side glistened and shone in the morn- 
ing sunlight. The rock of Monaco rose sheer like 
a painter's dream from the sea in front of him. 
And as he stepped from the carriage at Monte 
Carlo station, with the mountains above and the 
gardens below, flooded by the rich Mediterranean 
sunlight, he looked about him at the scene in 
| pure esthetic delight, saying to himself in his 
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throbbing heart that the world after all was very 
beautiful, and that he might still be happy at last 
with Elsie. 

(To be continued.) 


SCOTSMEN AND THE RIVER PLATE. 


THE design of this paper is partly to illustrate 
the industry and perseverance of Scotsmen, and 
partly to describe scenes on the South American 
coasts, or in the estancias (farmhouses), in which 
business is carried on very thrivingly. In truth, 
one might linger at Rio de Janciro and Monte 
Video and pick up something in the way of in- 
formation, which, if retailed in a popular sense, 
would be very interesting from the point of view 
of suggestive pabulum. The harbour of Rio, for 
example, woull make an artist rampant with en- 
thusiasm, seeing that it is surrounded by innu- 
merable palm-clad islands, while lofty mountains 
are reflected in the land-locked and glassy waters. 
Natural surroundings apart, another inducement 
for a brief stay here would be the pleasure of having 
a chat with the Emperor, who is always to be met 
in early morn taking his constitutional, just as an 
old and hearty farmer might do, towards some one 
or other of the suburbs bordering his capital. He 
is always glad to have a chat with any European 
who has a respectable card in his pocket, or who 
can refer to some one or other of the merchants 
at Rio as having a knowledge of his locus standi. 
On these occasions the Emperor is unattended, 
save by a valet, who is dressed in a green coat, 
—the national colour—accompanied by a faithful 
collie dog, now a little grizzled, which he took 
home with him on his last visit to Europe. He 
will chat freely of the resources of his country, 
and point out how the surplus labour of Great 
Britain might be benefited by taking up the 
untilled Jands in his empire, which are only 
awaiting labour to make them reproductive. 

Then, if the visitor should be inclined to take 
another stroll, he might explore the mysteries 
ee of the Corcovada, This is a small steep moun- 
Shes. tain, from which, when surmounted, a view of 

: the harbour and neighbouring country can be ob- 
tained. The approaches are of a zigzag kind; and 
* the rays of the sun are mitigated by trees whose 
eo branches, covered with creepers, orchids, and vege- 
table parasites of all descriptions, constitute a 
natural network which it is pleasing to contem- 
plate. Here, animated nature is in great activity ; 
and the hearer is never likely to forget the curious 
hum and clatter that come upon the breeze from 
myriads of beetles, bullfrogs, and flying insects. 

Should one elect to pursue the journey by 
way of Monte Video—which, in these days of good 
maps and extended information, it is almost need- 
less to say is the capital of Uruguay, though the 
writer has met with many instances in which 
‘globetrotters’ have mixed up the affairs of this 
republic with those of the Argentine confederacy, 
iB and that especially in connection with the expor- 
tation of wool and frozen meat to European 
inarkets—the experiences which will be encoun- 
tered will not be regretted. The coast lies low 
in one unbroken plain, with here and there ranges 
of hills in the far-off distance ; while the land 
is thickly interspersed with cattle and horses, with 


hardly a tree to shelter them from the rays of 
what is very much like a tropical sun. What we 
at home should call farmhouses are built bun- 
galow-fashion, and from a distance look as though 
they had been stuccoed with bleached oyster- 
shells, Indeed, here, as everywhere else in tropi- 
cal climates, the dwellings of the people present 
a whitewashed appearance, and this probably for 
the reason that that colour is a non-conductor of 
heat; but whether the proverbial black of the 
old country is equally effective in keeping out the 
cold is a question which may be left for experts 
to determine. This province is as much favoured 
by the waters of the River Plate as is that of 
the Argentine Republic. Monte Video—so called 
from an insignificant and solitary hill which over- 
looks the city—may be said to be, as South 
American cities go, and having regard to the fact 
that its drainage is imperfect, a clean, well-built 
town, with a few attractive buildings laid out 
on the American plan; while business men can 
hie them hither or thither at moderate fares, 
in tram-cars, which are drawn by four horses. 
There are a few Scottish merchants there who 
are always ready to give a welcome to any 
traveller from the old country, and to give him 
the ‘run’ during his stay of a comfortable club- 
house, provided with papers, periodicals, billiard- 
tables, and a bar where some very good examples 
of the ‘ barley bree’ can be obtained. 

Monte Video has a handsome square with a 
fountain fringed by trees, and no end of repre- 
sentatives of the floricultural kingdom. A mili- 
tary band plays here from eight to ten every 
night. To say sooth, however, its music is not 
of the character a European is accustomed to, for 
the dominating noise emanates from a pair of 
cymbals and a big drum, the monotony of the 
latter being as repulsive as the tom-toms of the 
Dark Continent. But discords notwithstanding, 
there are damsels there with dark piercing eyes 
and sunburnt visages, dressed in their best attire, 
and love has its conquests in South America as 
much as in Europe. If for no other ex- 
periences than those recounted, Monte Video 
would be worth a visit by any traveller whose 
destination was the Argentine Republic. If he 
had time at his disposal, he might run out of 
town and get some experience of the hospitality 
extended at the Hotel del Prado, which may be 
described as a miniature Star and (Garter; or 
train could be taken to Santa Lucia, which is 
noted for its picturesque surroundings, and its flat- 
| roofed villas, gaily decorated with the brightest 
| colours; while the gardens are rich in statues 
jand variegated glass at every coign of vantage. 
The hedges, where they exist, are formed either 
| of aloe (or rather agave) or cactus ; and the soil 
is both deep and rich, and being level, all kinds 
of agricultural machines can be employed upon 
it. If there are any Scottish farmers disposed 
to try their fortunes in this part of the world, 
they might do so to advantage, since land is cheap 
and rent moderate. As for the land, it is so 
productive that superphosphates, guano, or any 
kind of manures are not needed to produce rich 
harvests. 

The Argentine ter adjoins that of Uru- 
guay, as will be gathered from the before-men- 
tioned proximity of the River Plate to both. 
Owing to the facility which the water-way affords, 
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something considerable in the way of trade is 
done between the two republics. Of the two, 
however, the Argentine Republic is certainly the 
most progressive, a fact which is due perhaps 
as much to the wisdom of its presidents as to 
the pluck and enterprise of those Europeans— 
among whom the Scottish element is prominent— 
who have done so much to extend its industries. 
Now and again, sad tales have been heard upon 
the Stock Exchange of the decadence of this 
country in respect to its public debt ; but when- 
ever the hard dollar has been wanted to liquidate 
the interest thereon, the evil reports of ‘bulls’ and 
‘bears’ notwithstanding, it has always been forth- 
coming. It will be a big country by-and-by. Even 
now, it runs Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa hard in the markets on this side of the 
equator in respect of wool, hides, horns, and skins. 
Numerically, it dominates every sheep-producing 
country in the world save the United States, since, 
while the flocks of Australia are reckoned at about 
eighty millions, of New Zealand at forty millions, 
South Africa from sixty-five to seventy millions, 
those of the Argentine Republic reach a hun- 
dred millions, As to stock, the recent bounty will 
doubtless give an impetus to the exportation of 
beef and frozen mutton. Though ten years ago 
the wool-trade of that country was not so profit- 
able as that of the colonies above mentioned, yet 
the Scottish element has improved upon the 
past by the introduction of fresh blood, As 
time goes on and facilities of transport are 
afforded—by reason of the closer proximity of that 
country to the markets of Europe than South 
Africa or the colonies at the antipodes—there 
can be no doubt that the producers of this part 
of the world will make headway, as respects 
the export of wool, hides, and horns, as well as 
cereals, the growth of which is rapidly extending 
throughout the province. It is true that at 
present Buenos Ayres is inaccessible within ten 
miles to any ocean-going steamer, and that the 
lighterage to-day is equal to one-half of the 
freight to Europe; but this is a difficulty which 
a progressive government cannot afford to ignore, 
and which is sure to be overcome. With respect 
to wool, the Scottish farmers on the Plate are 
very anxious to improve its quality, so that it 
may hold its own with the best samples from 
Australia, and take a leading place among the 
choicest brands that are now in demand on the 
wool exchange in Coleman Street. With this 
object, the best possible strains have been imported 
by them from America and Europe. 

At this point it may be mentioned that on many 
of the estancias owned by Scotsmen may be seen 
the national collie, who towers grandly over the 
Spanish lurcher, and does not appear to have 
deteriorated much by change of climate. 

With regard to the frozen-meat industry, this 
would go well if only the steamship Companies 
trading to South America would fit up vessels with 
the necessary freezing machinery. Scotsmen there 
are very emphatic on this point ; and if the exist- 
ing Companies who trade there do not meet their 
conveniences, they are rich enough to offer bonuses 
to Companies who will. Given proper appliances, 
five million sheep and lambs could be annually 
exported to Great Britain without making any 
appreciable difference in the stock. The reader 
will easily realise what this means from the point 


of view of our food-supply and the realisation 
of dividends on capital. Already the imports 
of frozen meat from this republic top those of 
any of our colonies, and, as has been said, it 
only requires further carrying facilities to be 
extended indefinitely. In 1887 the import of 
meat from that country into London and Liver- 
pool amounted to 641,266 carcases—London ab- 
sorbing 242,903, and Liverpool 398,363. Looking, 
however, to the fact that meat to any extent 
can be conveyed from that country to the British 
markets in twenty days, it is but reasonable to 
assume that science and capital will discover 
means by which that trade will be largely ex- 
tended. 

With respect to the wool-trade of the Argentine 
Republic, the writer is acquainted with a Scots- 
man who nursed this Hercules in its cradle, and 
he says there is a feeling among the growers 
there so to improve the staple that it shall 
hold its own with the best known brands of any 
wool-producing country in the world. Hitherto, 
the imports of River Plate wool into London 
have been but meagre in respect to bales, the 
chief markets for that commodity being Liver- 

ool and Antwerp, where, indeed, most of the 
hides, skins, and horns are sold. A slight trade 
is done with America, since America does a trade 
with the Argentine Republic in agricultural ma- 
chinery. From the point of view of endurance, 
however, American machinery is not so much 
appreciated as that imported from Scotland. 
Among the hides mostly sought after by tanners 
are the Saladero ox, the Matadero, the Grande 
Saladero, and the Salted Cow, since they can be 
converted into leather which is much approved of 
among those who follow industries into which the 
article leather enters, In respect to boots and 
shoes, perhaps there are thousands of people walk- 
ing about London and Edinburgh who little think 
that their feet are encompassed with leather tanned 
from the hides of animals that roamed the Pampas. 
As showing the trade carried on between Great 
Britain and South America, it may be mentioned 
that a hundred and twenty vessels sailed to that 
continent in January last from ports in Great 
Britain, Havre, and Antwerp, treighted with 
manufactures of different kinds. 


MRS FARQUHARSON’S NIECE 
CHAP. IV.—CHECKMATED. 


I scARCELY recognised myself in the resolute 
energetic girl I had become. The other two 
seemed to depend on me for everything, and I 
had roused myself to the occasion. I wrote a 
hurried note, and descended, bearing it in my 
hand unsealed. I handed it to Mr Vanburgh, 
whom I found dressed. A long dark cloak of 
Mrs Farquharson’s almost entirely covered his 
gray dress. He wore my hat, which I had left 
in his room, and a dark veil. His bag stood on 
achair. He would not wait for tea, he said. He 
asked my pardon for taking my hat. 

‘Oh, what does it matter, so that you escape !’ I 
cried. ‘1 will accompany you to Harley, for I 
know that neither Mrs Farquharson nor I could 
rest unless we knew you had got safely away.— 
Do not raise any objection ; I can walk back per- 
fectly well alone.’ 
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‘You are a true friend in need, Miss Stuart, 
said he with emotion. ‘What we should have 
done without you at this time, Heaven knows, 
for I am quite unnerved. I am sorry uncle is 
not here ; I should have liked to have said good- 
bye to him.’ 

We left the house, Mr Vanburgh carrying the 
bag concealed under the long cloak. None of the 
servants by good luck were about. Mrs Farquhar- 
son did not come to the door; she wished it to 
appear as though we had gone merely for a stroll. 
On my return, she would tell Mrs Glass the house- 
keeper that Miss Selwyn had gone. 

e took down the garden path and along near 
to the river-side until we reached the bend of 
the river, which brought us outside the Manor 
grounds into Squire Bolden’s, between which and 
Mrs Farquharson’s there was a high hedge, the 
counterpart of that which bounded the Manor 
lands on Farmer Shiell’s side. By taking this 
road we kept completely out of the detective’s 
view, should he be on the outlook with his glass. 
A small footpath led us out on to the main road 
leading to Harley. 

Our walk was a very silent one, for we scarce 
exchanged half-a-dozen words. When we reached 
the station, we had not long to wait. I secured 
Mr Vanburgh’s ticket for him. 

‘I cannot thank you,’ he said, much agitated, as 
he was about to step into the train: ‘1 will try 
and drop a line. Perhaps we shall yet see each 
other again. My aunt will tell you the whole 
story. Believe me, Miss Stuart, I am innocent 
of this charge.’ 

‘I never doubted it. We shall long to hear 
from you how you get on.—Might I ask you a 
favour, Mr Vanburgh? It is, that you promise 
me to give up gambling and betting from this 
time.’ 

He suddenly stooped and imprinted a kiss on 
my forehead. ‘Forgive me. I do promise. For 
your sake, I would promise anything.’ 

Next minute, I was standing alone with crimson 
cheeks waving my handkerchief as the train glided 
off. My thoughts were full of that kiss all the 
way back. 

Mrs Glass coming into the room on my return, 
was then told of Miss Selwyn’s departure. She 
seemed much surprised, but made no remark. 
That young lady’s erratic movements were evi- 
dently too much for her. She was simply told 
Miss Selwyn had received word which necessitated 
her leaving at once. 


It was not without some trepidation that I 
descended next morning to the breakfast-room. 
Mrs Farquharson was already seated there, calm 
and composed as usual. I could not help admir- 
ing her fortitude. In the midst of the meal came 
a ring at the door bell. Mrs Glass, being at that 
moment in the act of crossing the hall, herself 
opened the door. 

‘We wish to see Miss Selwyn,’ said a voice, 
which I recognised as that of the man Jacobs. 

‘Miss Selwyn is not here,’ replied Mrs Glass. 
‘She left last night before seven o'clock. She 
was telegraphed for to go home.’ This statement 
she made entirely on her own authority, as noth- 
ing whatever had been said to her either regard- 
ing the mode in which Miss Selwyn had been 
summoned away or her destination. She had 


apparently arrived at this conclusion of her own 
accord, 

‘Stuff and gammon!’ cried the man coarsely, 
‘Where could she go? You don’t catch a weasel 
asleep. Try that on with some other, my good 
woman. More likely she saw us from the window, 
and is in hiding.—Tell your mistress we wish to 
see her at once.’ 

Without waiting to be invited, they followed 
Mrs Glass into the breakfast-room. ‘There were 
three of them; the third, I presume, being the 
man whom Jacobs had called Bob, The foremost, 
Jacobs, held what I supposed was the warrant in 
his hand. 

Mrs Farquharson’s presence of mind was admir- 
able. ‘May I ask the meaning of this intrusion, 
gentlemen ?’ she asked calmly. ‘Mrs Glass, show 
these gentlemen into the front drawing-room for 
a few minutes. Miss Stuart and I are engaged at 
breakfast just now.’ 

They were manifestly taken aback at her cool- 
ness. ‘I beg your pardon, madam ; and yours too, 
miss, said Jacobs; ‘but our business will not 
wait. I have here a warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of Mr Jack Vanburgh on a charge of forgery, 
who has been staying here these last three weeks 
under the name of Miss Doris Selwyn.’ 

Mrs Glass gave a scream, and seemed about 
to drop. Mrs Farquharson still preserved an 
unrufiled front. 

‘Mrs Glass has already told you that Miss 
Selwyn is not here. I have nothing more to 
add, gentlemen. If you wish, you can search the 
house and grounds. Perhaps you will kindly 
relieve us of your presence, and allow Miss 
Stuart and me to finish breakfast.’ 

I never saw such an expression of baffled rage 
on the face of any human being as that which 
overspread the countenance of Jacobs, Perhaps 
the knowledge of his own dilatoriness made him 
feel worse. ‘It is false!’ he shouted. ‘He is 
here! I’ll bet my life——Maybe you are not 
aware, madam, that in concealing this young man 
from punishment, you run a risk yourself, he 
added ferociously. 

‘IT am concealing no young man,’ she said ; ‘and 
if I were, am not one to be intimidated by threats, 
—Excuse me, gentlemen, but if you do not retire, 
Miss Stuart and I must.’ 

Thereupon they went out, but not before cast- 
ing suspicious glances round the room. They 
searched the house from top to bottom—of course 
with no result ; and all day two of them hovered 
about the house and grounds, the third probably 
making inquiries elsewhere. I do not think they 
suspected me in the matter. 

In the course of the day I received a letter, 
which was, I understood, directed to me to avoid 
suspicion. It contained simply these words: 
‘Everything arranged. To-morrow six a.m.’ No 
signature was attached, and it bore the London 
postmark. This was sufficient, however, to satisf 
us that all was right, and that Mr Vanburg 
would by this time have sailed and the note been 
written by him the night before. Later on, I 
would get full details from my father. 

Meantime, I had heard the particulars of the 
alleged forgery from Mrs Farquharson. ‘One 
night about a month ago,’ she said, ‘old Mr Bals- 
combe and Jack were detained in the office on 
business later than usual, the others having left 
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before them. After Mr Balscombe left, Jack 
noticed his cheque-book lying among some papers 
on his desk. He was usually very careful to keep 
it under lock and key. Jack picked it up and 
put it in the inside pocket of his coat, intending 
to lock it up in the safe in the other room ; 
but having some other things to do first, finally 
forgot all about it. During that evening he and 
Mr Balscombe’s nephew were out playing at bil- 
liards together, and Jack got himself rather the 
worse of liquor. Young Balscombe had to take 
him home and see him to bed. In the morning, 
Jack suddenly remembered the cheque-book, and 
on examining his pocket, found it all right where 
he had placed it the night before. When he 
got to the office, he handed it to Mr Balscombe, 
explaining how it came to be in his possession. 
Some days afterwards, Mr Balscombe discovered, 
on looking over his bank-book, that a sum of fifty 
pounds, for which he did not remember writing 
a cheque, had been withdrawn from his account. 
He called at once at the bank, and was shown 
a cheque for that amount purporting to be signed 
by himself, but which he at once detected to be 
a forgery. On examining his cheque-book, one 
cheque was found to have been torn away, 
counterfoil and all. He then remembered the 
oceasion on which Jack had charge of the cheque- 
book as being the only time it was out of his 
possession. The cheque had been filled up in 
a strange vame, but had been endorsed all right, 
and the money paid—so far as the teller of 
the bank could recollect—to a young lad of about 
eighteen or so, the morning Jack returned the 
book to Mr Balscombe. Jack was then ques- 
tioned on the subject, but indignantly repudiated 
all knowledge of the forgery or of the cheque. 
He had forgotten all about the book, he said, 
till next morning, and consequently no one knew 
from him of his having it in his possession. 
He had not stolen it himself, and therefore the 
cheque must have been abstracted earlier. Mr 
Balscombe was furious. Although the amount 
was trifling, the crime was none the less.—You 
know the rest, Naomi. If the cheque was really 
taken out of the book that evening, it must 
have been done unknown to him, for Jack swears 
he is innocent, and I can believe him.’ 

‘And I also, I said. ‘But who could have 
done it?’ 

‘I cannot tell” said Mrs Farquharson sadly. 
‘Mr Balscombe is positive the cheque was not 
taken away before that day, and the very next 
morning it was cashed.—When Jack came here 
that afternoon,’ she continued, ‘I did not know 
him at first in his disguise. He told me then 
that Mr Bates the cashier had warned him to 
flee at once, for Mr Balscombe had ordered his 
arrest. The disguise he wore he had lately used 
in some private theatricals, and adopted it for 
safety. He was anxious to get out of the country, 
and until he could do so, we agreed that he 
should pass himself off as my niece, Doris Selwyn, 
for I had no acquaintances with whom I was 
on sufficiently intimate terms to have their 
daughters visiting me, as I mix so little in society. 
—You have never heard me mention Doris, 
Naomi; the subject is too painful. Three years 
ago she was to have been married; and on the 
very morning of the marriage day, her lover 
was killed in one of those dreadful railway acci- 


dents. The shock turned her brain and nearly 
killed her, and she has been out of her mind 
ever since. The doctors, however, still hold out 
hope of her ultimate recovery.’ 

‘Poor girl! Her lot has been a very sad one, 
Isaid. ‘I pity her from my heart.’ 

‘Jack has no hope of proving his innocence,’ 
added Mrs Farquharson after a few minutes. 
‘Mr Bates has been writing to him since he 
came here as to how matters stood, and he says 
his master is as wild at Jack as ever. It is 
curious, too, and he such a favourite with him 
till recently.’ 

I then related the incidents of the razor and 
the cigar-smoking which I had noticed. Mrs 
Farquharson could not help smiling, especially 
at the mention of the razor. 

‘I remember seeing the door ajar that morning,’ 
she said, ‘for I heard you come in, and was just 
ready to leave my room at the time. The Pro- 
fessor, who. of course was in the secret, had been 
in Jack’s room hunting for one of his books, 
which Jack had mislaid, and neglected to close 
the door after him. The draught from his own 
door when he closed it must have blown Jack’s 
door further open. Jack is so careless, he had 
not observed it.’ 


More than a year slipped past. I was still with 
Mrs Farquharson, Mr Vanburgh, we had long 
ago heard, had landed at Sydney all right; and 
on the recommendation of Captain Gray, to 
whom he had confided the position in which he 
was placed, succeeded in obtaining a situation 
in a large mercantile firm, where he was doing 
well. He wrote home regularly to his uncle 
and aunt. I also had recently received a letter 
from him, the contents of which I need not 
divulge ; suffice it to say that I wrote back in 
answer to his request, promising to go out to 
Sydney to him as soon as he could make a home 
for me; but this promise I was never called 
upon to fulfil, for shortly thereafter Jick him- 
self was urgently sent for to come home by 
Mr Balscombe, with an offer of partnership. The 
mystery of the forged cheque had at last been 
cleared up. As the reader may have guessed, 
the culprit was no other than Henry Balscombe, 
Mr Balscombe’s nephew. On his recovery from 
a violent attack of fever, with which he was 
seized about a year and a half after Jack’s hurried 
departure, and during which attack his life was 
despaired of, he confessed all. He had been 
jealous of Jack’s favouritism with his uncle. 
That night he took him home, in helping him 
off with his coat the cheque-book had fallen 
from his pocket to the floor. Henry Balscombe 
picked it up, recognised it as his uncle’s, and a 
demon must have prompted him. He tore out 
one of the cheques and put back the book, filled 
the cheque up next morning, imitating his uncle’s 
handwriting admirably, and finally sent his land- 
lady’s young son to the bank for the money, 
bidding him say, if any questions were asked, 
that he came from Mr Taylor, the name in which 
the cheque had been filled up, His plot was only 
too successful. He saw his rival dethroned ; but 
he hiniself was far from happy, and over and 
over again had been on the point of confess- 
ing everything. had never in the- 
slightest degree attac 


ied to him, although it 
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was known he had been with Jack that night. 
It was supposed he could have had no object in 
purloining the cheque, even though he_ had 
evens the cheque-book to have been in Jack’s 
possession, as he had plenty of money of his 
own, while Jack was well known to be rather 
hard up. 

At first, on hearing his confession, his uncle 
refused to have anything further to do with him. 
However, when Jack came home, which he did 
almost immediately, Mr Balscombe, on his urgent 
entreaty, agreed to overlook his nephew’s misde- 
meanour, and became reconciled to him. Henr 
Balscombe was very sincerely penitent ; and Jack 
and he are now partners in business and the 
closest of friends, As for myself, I agree with 
Jack in thinking that after all there was a silver 
lining to the cloud, since but for that unfounded 
accusation, he would not have been forced to take 
refuge at the Manor, and I might never have 
been, as I am now, the happy wife of him whom 
first I knew as Mrs Farquharson’s niece. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS 


RererrinG to the extraordinary amount of rain 
which fell over a large part of the country in 
June and July last, and which in many places 
left the hay rotting in the fields for want of 
sunshine, Lord Powerscourt made, in a letter to 
the Times, a most valuable suggestion. He re- 
minded farmers that it is quite possible to pre- 
serve this wet hay, and to turn it into winter-food 
for cattle by making it into stacks of ensilage, 
without the necessity of building silos. The plan 
has been tried for some years in County Kildare 
with great success. The sodden hay is first of 
all piled into stacks and well trodden down by 
labourers, the addition of a layer of brewers’ 
grains, if they can be had, half-way up or near 
the top of the stack, being very beneficial. The 
stacks are then covered with a roofing of rough 
weeds or fern, over which wires are laid with 
hanging weights on either side of the stack, to 
retain the necessary pressure, neglect of which 
precaution might lead to spontaneous combustion. 
The wet mass will of course heat to some extent, 
but it will not fire if well pressed. This valuable 
hint should be remembered by farmers, in case of 
the recurrence of such a wet season as we have 
lately experienced. 

The Report of Mr Alan Cole on the state of 
the Honiton lace industry has recently been pub- 
lished as a parliamentary paper. Mr Cole, as Com- 
missioner from the South Kensington Museum, 
has been visiting Honiton and other towns and 
villages in Devonshire where this industry has for 
many years been carried on. He found it in a 
declining state, the demand having considerably 
fallen off, which some of the workers attribute 
partly to unfair pressure exercised by foreign 
duties on English lace. He found, too, that the 
children, who used to learn the art as soon as they 
learned to read, were now no longer taught lace- 
making. He suggests that the industry is cap- 
able of very high development, and advises the 
delivery of lectures upon the subject, and the 
offering of various prizes, so as to stimulate the 
production of first-class designs, 


On the coast of Devonshire, not far from Exeter, 
there is a village called Beer. At this place a 
tradition has long existed that one of the vessels 
belonging to the ill-fated Spanish Armada was 
wrecked in its bay, and that the Spaniards who 
were fortunate enough to escape from a watery 
grave settled and throve in the place. This is 
borne out by the circumstance that the physical 
characteristics of some of the good people of Beer 
differ widely from those of their i tally for 
they are swarthy, with black curly hair. There 
are also in the parish registers of Branscombe 
hard by—which records go back to the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century—names of distinctly 
Spanish origin. In further corroboration of the 
old tradition, two fishermen at Beer pulled up, 
entangled in their nets, a very old anchor, 
fashioned in an antique manner, and quite differ- 
ent from the anchors in use at the present time. 
These interesting particulars are contributed by 
the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, lately vicar of Brans- 
combe, to the Western Antiquary. 

There has lately been exhibited in London a 
new form of apparatus which has been designed 
to enable a man to breathe without difficulty in 
a smoke-laden or poisonous atmosphere. The 
contrivance consists of a respirator with a series 
of small filters attached, which contain respectively 
wet sponge, cotton-wool moistened with glycerine, 
and animal charcoal. This is fastened to the 
mouth ; while the nose is protected by a clip to 
— inhalation by that organ, and the eyes 

y an ingeniously formed pair of vapour-proof 
spectacles, The arrangement enables a man to 
breathe in dense smoke without inconvenience. 
But in the case of an actually noxious atmo- 
sphere, such as the choke-damp of mines, an 
additional aid is necessary. This takes the form 
of a long india-rubber tube, which the explorer 
drags after him, the end of which remains in a 
purer atmosphere. It is obvious that such a 
tube would limit a man’s movements consider- 
ably, while its accidental rupture would lead to 
a fatal result. It is probable, therefore, that the 
apparatus will be far more useful as a protection 
against smoke, and as such should form a valuable 
adjunct to the equipment of our fire brigades. 

It has more than once been stated as the 
opinion of authorities upon the subject that the 
victims of cancer are rarely found among vege- 
tarians, and that the disease is largely due to 
the carnivorous habits now in vogue. Surgeon- 
Major Hendley of Jeypore writes to the British 
Medical Journal to give a direct contradiction to 
this belief, at anyrate so far as India is con- 
cerned. He states that at the Mayo Hospital 
in Jeypore during the last eight years there 
have been performed one hundred and two major 
operations in cases of cancer at that establishment, 
which is under his charge. Of these, forty-one 
were on the persons of meat-eaters, and sixty-one 
on strict vegetarians, whose religious scruples had 
forbidden them to touch flesh during the whole 
course of their lives. Some of the persons so 
treated belonged to a class so strict that they 
even eschewed the use of certain vegetables, The 
maximum age of the sufferers was seventy years, 
and the minimum eighteen years, the average age 
being forty-three. 

For some occult reason, the domestic cat is 
extremely fond of the odour of valerian, and if 
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any person should be so insane as to wish to | before the public for many years ; but the subject, 
increase the visits of these nocturnal ramblers to | important as it is, has not—possibly because of its 
his garden, he need only scatter a few drops of | repulsiveness—received that attention on the part 
the tincture of that root about the place to secure of our legislators which it deserves. The State of 
that end. An American journal describes how | New York has taken the lead in actually passing 
this fondness of cats for valerian has been put to a Bill authorising the execution of criminals by 
profitable account. It was found desirable . to | means of the electric current, and this will come 
determine the exact position of some leaks in a ‘into effect on the first day of next year. A Com- 
house-drain through which sewer gas escaped. | mission was some time ago appointed by the New 
An infusion of valerian was poured into the | York legislature to investigate and report upon 
drain, and the cat was set to work. She speedily | the subject ; and many experiments have been 
discovered three places which emitted the attrac- | made on the lower animals to test the most 
tive odour, and the faults were remedied. A more | humane method by which the dread sentence of 


usual plan, we may remark, is to use essence of 
peppermint, which can be readily detected with- 
out the aid of a cat. 

The works of the Manchester Ship Canal con- 
tinue to go on apace, and parliament is being 
asked to authorise certain alterations in the ori- 
ginal plans which will both increase the efticiency 
of the water-way and reduce its cost. At a late 
meeting of the shareholders, the contractor stated 
that the forty-eight million cubic yards of excava- 
tion which had to be executed were being carried 
out at the rate of a million yards per month, and 
that he hoped before the end of the summer to 
double that amount per month. 

We recently referred to the successful removal 
of a large hotel in America by haulage along an 
improvised railway track, and suggested that the 
experiment gave fresh interest to Captain Ead’s 
scheme for constructing a Ship Railway across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Mexico, and thus 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by the 
Gulf of Mexico, We now learn that the contract 
has been given for the construction of this curious 
international highway, and that the road is to be 
completed in five years, Vessels will be lifted 
and lowered at either end of the track in cradles 
moved by hydraulic power, and the haulage along 
the line will be carried out by locomotive steam- 
engines. Taking into account the financial difti- 
culties connected with the Panama Canal enter- 
prise, it is quite possible that Captain Ead’s rail- 
way will be ready before the first ship makes its 
passage through M. de Lesseps’ water-way. 

Those of our readers who happen to be amateur 
photographers may be willing to help the Council 
of the Royal Meteorological Society in their appeal 
for photographs of lightning-flashes, ‘The same 
request was made last year; and the pictures col- 
lected, while disclosing certain facts about light- 
ning which before were quite unsuspected, do not 
justify the Committee formed for their considera- 
tion in making any generalisations. They require 
more photographs before this can be done. ‘They 
point out that such pictures are very easily ob- 
tained, The work can only be done at night, and 
of course during a thunder-storm. The camera, 
after having been focused for a distant object, is 
left with lens uncovered and sensitive plate in 
position at a window, or in any other convenient 
situation, pointing towards the portion of the sky 
where lightning is occurring. The flash then 
registers itself on the plate without any further 


that he must be prepared to sacrifice several 
plates before a serviceable result is obtained, 

The suggestion that executions of criminals 
should be carried out by a more scientific and 


, humane method than that now in vogue has been 


help from the operator. The sole drawback is | 


| the law can be carried out. It now remains to be 

seen whether the impressive effect of death of 
such awful suddenness will serve to diminish 
capital offences, for this, after all, should be the 
/main result to be looked for. The criminal will 
| be seated in a chair, and the mere touch of a 
button will turn him into a corpse. 

For many years the Committee of the Royal 
National Liteboat Association have been desirous 
of discovering some effective means of propulsion 
| for lifeboats, and they have at various times offered 
| prizes for a design which should meet with their 
approval. Hitherto, these efforts have been with- 
out success, for although plans have been sub- 
mitted to them by many competitors both English 
and foreign, none of these has been considered to 
fulfil the conditions required. The Committee 
have at last accepted the plan of a boat which 
has been designed by Messrs R. & H. Green of 
Blackwall, and with some modifications, a vessel 
constructed on that plan is to be built by the 
firm in question. It will have a length of fifty 
feet with a twelve-feet beam, and will be driven 
by a turbine wheel worked by a powerful engine. 
It is obvious that such a vessel is not intended to 
supersede entirely the lifeboats now in use; but 
for certain ports with harbour accommodation it 
will be invaluable. 

It is now four years since a movement was 
begun for the establishment at Plymouth of a 
Marine Biological Laboratory on the pattern of 
those which are already at work at Naples and at 
other European stations. The building which 
was the result of this movement has now been 
formally opened, with a secured annual income of 
nine hundred pounds, This building will when 
|complete give accommodation to twenty-four 
working naturalists, a library for whom is in 
course of formation. If our country seems some- 
what behindhand in making this provision for 
biological research, the delay has at least been 
beneficial in enabling its promoters to profit by 
works of a similar nature which have been estab. 
lished both in Europe and America. The work 
of the Plymouth Institution will be to investigate 
the organisation, habits, and surroundings of the 
multitudes of living creatures which people the 
British seas; while their structure will be studied 
with the greatest care in physiological and chemi- 
cal laboratories, which form part of the scheme. 
| The results will, it is hoped, have most important 
‘bearings on the fishing industry, upon which 
/many thousands of pounds have been from time 
to time expended by successive governments with 
but barren results. It is through the medium 
of an establishment such as that just opened at 
Plymouth that the subject can be attacked de novo 
and from a new standpoint. It will serve to give 
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that technical education to students from which, 
in all departments of knowledge, so much good 
arises, Although the City Companies, with that 
of the Fishmongers at their head, have contributed 
munificently to the foundation of this truly 
national scheme, money is still wanted for its 
completion and endowment. We cannot suggest 
to the wealthy any more worthy object for help; 
while those unable to give more substantial assist- 
ance would do well to aid the library with any 
duplicate copies of standard biological works 
which they may possess. 

An ingenious adaptation of the rocket to life- 
saving purposes forms the subject of a German 
patent. The rocket has attached to it a cylinder 
full of oil, together with an explosive charge, 
which scatters the liquid over a wide area when 
the projectile reaches the end of its journey. 
From several experiments which have been con- 
ducted at sea with this new appliance, it is found 
that the rocket will travel nine hundred feet in 
the teeth of a gale. By firing several rockets 
in different directions from a storm-tossed ship, 
a large area of smooth water is secured to her. 
The use of oil at sea will certainly be rendered 
more efficient by the employment of such a means 
of throwing the liquid in the exact direction 
required, 

Admiral Sir W. H. Grubbe has been conducting 
some experiments at the Cape of Good Hope on 
a new mode of signalling by means of the electric 
arc lamp, which is now carried by so many ships. 
The ray from such a lamp is cast upon the clouds, 
and is interrupted so as to form long or short 
flashes for the requirements of tle Morse alphabet. 
Such signals can be seen and deciphered at a dis- 
tance of fifty miles or more. The plan would 
seem to be especially useful at sea, and also on 
flat coasts, where the convexity of the earth would 
prevent the direct light of the lamp being ob- 
served, But it is not clear that it would be 
available except when clouds are present in the 
sky. 

Mr Edison’s Phonograph, at the time of its 
introduction a few years back, led to wonderful 
anticipations as to what it could bring about. We 
were then told that the voices of our public 
singers and orators could be reproduced by it at 
the will of the operator, and that the dying tes- 
tator need no longer leave a document subject to 
dispute, for the phonograph would register his 
wishes in actual speech, which could be reheard, 
if necessary, years after he had turned into dust. 
These sanguine hopes were destined to disappoint- 
ment. The instrument, marvellous as it was as a 
triumph of acoustical science, and valuable as it 

roved to be in demonstrating certain laws, was, 

eyond these uses, a mere curious toy. But its 
diligent inventor did not mean that it should ever 
remain so. Although his attention has been occu- 
pied of late years in other directions, and notably 
in perfecting various aids to electric lighting, he 
has not forgotten the phonograph. He has now 
produced it in a much improved form, and there 
is every reason to suppose that the instrument will 
be serviceable in many ways. Among its possible 
uses it will serve as a model to orators, for it will 
repeat exactly, and as often as required, the speech 
conveyed to it by an accomplished speaker. It is 
evident, too, that it would in like manner be won- 
derfully useful in instructing a student of lan- 


guages in the art of correct pronunciation. When 
we add that this nence? s speech can be sent 
through the ordinary post, it will be evident that 
the phonograph has before it a wide field of use- 
fulness. 

It seems to be determined that America is to 
take the lead in astronomy, so far as the construc- 
tion of enormous telescopes is concerned. The 
vast instrument at the Lick Observatory, which 
has but recently been made over to the University 
of California, has already a rival in the shape of 
a telescope of twenty-inch aperture, which is to 
be constructed at Denver, by the munificence of 
Mr H. B. Chamberlain of that city. Although 
this telescope is not so large as the one at Mount 
Hamilton, already alluded to, it will have tie 
advantage of standing on a site five thousand feet 
above the sea-level, or eight hundred feet higher 
than the Lick telescope. It remains to be seen 
whether these vast instruments will do as much as 
their sanguine projectors anticipate. The greatest 
astronomical discoveries were made with appar- 
atus so faulty in construction that it stl in 
these days have no intrinsic value whatever. 
With such an instrument, Galileo saw that Venus 
had phases like the moon, and so corroborated 
the truth of the Copernican theory of the uni- 
verse. 

An ingenious form of meter was brought before 
a recent meeting of the Gas Institute by its inven- 
tor, Mr Brownhill. It is known as the ‘Pre- 
payment Gas-meter,’ for it works on the principle 
of the automatic drop-coin machines which are 
now so common. <A penny dropped into it, and 
a pennyworth of gas will be given out. The con- 
trivance really consists of a box attachment which 
can be adjusted to any form of meter new or old. 
It is calculated that it will prove of great service 
in small households, where quarterly payments 
represent financial difficulties of no mean kind, 
and where the possibility of purchasing small 
quantities of petroleum tempts families to adopt 
a far more dangerous form of illumination. For 
sub-tenancies in large premises the plan will 
a very useful, as it will also in the case of 

uildings which are let by the evening for enter- 
tainments. On the other hand, the householder 
will have to guard his gas-meter as jealously as he 
does his spoons. He will no longer be able to 
relegate it to a corner in his kitchen or scullery, 
but must place it in a more protected situation 
under his own control. 


MY INHERITANCE. 


‘Ir Mr Frank Heathcote will call on Messrs 
Pounce, Parchment, & Co., Old Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, he will hear of something to his advantage.’ 
This brief note in a legal hand astonished me, the 
above-named Frank Heathcote, one morning on 
sitting down to a modest breakfast. To hear of 
anything to my advantage was surprising and 
delightful, as I was unfortunately one of the 
unemployed, with little expectation of something 
turning up. 

An hour or two later saw me searching in 
Lincoln’s Inn for the offices of Pounce & Co. 
On finding the house, I duly presented myself. 
Mr Pounce had not arrived; but would I step 
in and see Mr Parchment? The lawyer did 
not belie his name, for I have seldom seen so 
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dry and yellow looking a man. On presenting 
my note, Mr Parchment surveyed me in silence 
for a few minutes. 

‘So you are the nephew of the late Mr Horace 
Oldcastle, young gentleman, I presume? 

I replied I had that honour. 

‘Allow me to congratulate you on your good 
fortune,’ said the lawyer with a lurking smile. 

Opening a desk, he produced the copy of a 
will, by which my lamented uncle left me Hern- 
mere Place, an old Hall in Sussex, on condition 
that I should occupy it. 

‘Pray, sir,” said I, ‘can you give me any in- 
formation respecting this property?’ for, truth 
to tell, my uncle had never invited me to see 
him, and I had only an indistinct recollection of 
the old gentleman. 

‘The Hall,” replied the lawyer, ‘is an_in- 
teresting place from an artist’s point of view; 
but the situation is just a trifle secluded; and 
the building is, I am afraid, a little out of repair ; 
but a small outlay would render it habitable, and 
doubtless you will soon get over the loneliness.’ 

Being furnished with the necessary credentials, 
and agreeable to the terms of the will, I set out 
for Sussex. Upon inquiry, I found that Hern- 
mere Place was some five or six miles from the 
nearest railway station; so, having my effects 
packed in a knapsack, I thought I might as well 
walk that distance. The way lay along a beautiful 
bend of the South Downs. ‘The season was spring, 
and the cool breeze that came sweeping over the 
hills was most exhilarating and laden with perfume. 
After climbing a long gradual ascent that wound 
round a spur of the Downs, I reached the summit. 
The view that opened out was wild and splendid. 
Long slopes of flower-spangled turf alternated 
with dense patches of furze ; while on every side 
the ground rose and fell in wave-like swells. 
Near at hand, a shepherd was watching a large 
flock of sheep, the tinkling of whose bells sounded 
quite musical. In the far distance the sea 
sparkled under the keen bright sky. Overhead, 
light fleecy clouds floated peacefully, while two 
larks made melody. 

On asking the shepherd the way to Hernmere 
Place, he directed me in the quaint dialect of 
the district. Keeping his directions in view, I 
soon came to the rusty gates of Hernmere Place. 
The house was of brick, in the Tudor style, and, 
from the signs of decay, evidently of great age. 
A moss-covered buttressed wall extended on both 
sides of the gate and shut in the front of the 
house completely. 

Entering, I came to what had once been the 
lawn, but was now a wilderness of weeds. The 
path leading to the Hall door was damp and 
grass-grown ; and the aspect of the whole place 
was picturesque, but melancholy, There was no 
sign of life or welcome in the old house, many of 
the window shutters being closed. The walls were 
blotched and lichen-covered, and in some places 
long straggling branches of ivy hung in neglected 
festoons. Going round the house, I came to a 
tangled and overgrown garden, at the farther side 
of which, through an open wicket, I could make 
out an old man busy with a small patch of vege- 
tables. On presenting myself to this venerable 
person, who was the custodian, Griggs by name, I 
was welcomed in a somewhat peculiar manner. 
My new acquaintance first rummaged in the pocket 


of his coat, which lay on a wheelbarrow, and pro- 
duced an antique pe of spectacles, which he pres- 
ently adjusted. Looking me very attentively in 
the face for some time, he at length said: ‘You 
be main loike old Muster Oldcastle. I moind him 
well when he was as young as you.—But walk in, 
sir, and my missus will get you a bit of summat 
to eat.’ Putting on his coat, the old fellow 
hobbled up the steps leading to the garden-door 
of the house. 

Inside, the signs of age were if anything more 
apparent. The old wainscoted passage was hung 
with cobwebs, and our footsteps echoed loudly 
along the stone floor. Passing up a_ twisted 
staircase, we entered a small room on the first 
floor. 

‘This was the room in which your uncle spent 
most of his time, and it was here he died,’ said 
Griggs, 

I gazed around, and felt a sense of dread creep 
over me. The walls were panelled with dark 
oak; along one side was an old cabinet, black 
with age, and on a shelf above it was arranged a 
small collection of ancient-looking books. Close 
to the window was a writing-table, on which stood 
an old desk. A few high-backed chairs were 
placed by the walls, and some ancestral portraits 
looked down with eyes that seemed to follow my 
every movement. By the fireplace stood a capa- 
cious armchair, shut in with an old screen 
covered with stamped leather. 

The view from the window was very striking. 
Beyond the garden lay a large pool of water, 
surrounded by drooping trees and bushes, and 
fringed with a tangled growth of rank weeds. 
The afternoon had become suddenly overcast, and 
dense masses of cloud were rolling up; while a 
cold wind ruftled the surface of the water and 
tossed about the trees growing around. Beyond 
the pool was a flat marshy valley, on the opposite 
side of which a range of hills shut in the view. 

Meanwhile Mrs Griggs, an ancient dame of 
gnarled and knotted aspect, was endeavouring to 
make a fire blaze in the rusty grate. Accom- 
plishing this, in course of time a plain meal was 
set before me, and I was left in peace to discuss 
it. The walk having given mea fine appetite, I 
fell to, nothing loth. When I had finished, I 
made a closer inspection of the contents of the 
room. A cupboard in the wall was filled with 
old lumber of various descriptions. Opening 
the cabinet with one of the keys given to me 
by the lawyer, I found drawers filled with 
old accounts done up in a methodical manner, 
a pair of silver-mounted pistols of a bygone 
date, some odds and ends of curiosities, but 
nothing of any special interest or value. At 
length I opened a small drawer with the 
smallest key of the bunch, and took out a 
sealed packet, which was addressed to me. 
Unfastening it eagerly, I found it to contain a 
miniature of a lady and child, and also a short 
letter, which ran as follows : 


NerHew Frank—I leave you the old house, 
which has been in our family since it was built. 
Though it is desolate enough now, it once echoed 
the voices of those very dear to me. See that you 
do not suffer anything to be destroyed. I parted 
in anger with your mother, my only sister ; but 
now would prove if you, the only remaining 
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descendant of the old house, are worthy to bring 
back its former state. Patience and perseverance 
are necessary ; but if you strive, you will in the 
end be rewarded. My blessing rest on you, if you 
obey. Horace 


After reading the letter several times, I rang for 
old Griggs, to try to get some information about 
my uncle, 

‘He were a close man, were Muster Oldcastle,’ 
said he, ‘living here by himself since his wife 
and child died years ago. He left the old place 
exactly as it was when they were alive, and could 
not bear to see strangers. My idea is that the 
trouble made him a bit queer. He caused the 
west wing to be shut up; and they do say as 
some of the old Oldcastles walks there. I never 
see any of ’em; but there’s strange noises 0’ 
noights.’ 

I made an inspection of the house, and pitched 
upon a bedroom next to my uncle’s study as being 
most convenient. Mrs Griggs lit a fire there, and 
bringing in some bedclothes, made the room in 
a little while as comfortable as circumstances 
would permit. The wind had now increased to a 
gale, and heavy drops of rain dashed against 
the window. Returning to my uncle’s study, | 
settled myself before the fire to enjoy a snug 
evening before turning in for the night. The old 
couple, who occupied some rooms in a distant part 
of the house, having retired, I felt myself cut off 
from the world. A pair of candles flickered on 
the table, and the changeful light of the fire lit 
up and threw into gloom the dark walls and fur- 


niture. Taking a book, I was soon deep in its 
pages. It was an old collection of legends and 


romances of Spain. One tale took my fancy. It 
related how a certain Don Alfonso made a search 
in the Alhambra in Granada, and how, after 
many strange adventures, at length was success- 
ful in breaking the charm that held a great 
treasure guarded by enchanted Moors, and became 
possessed of the whole. I became deeply inter- 
ested in the old-world legends. After a while I 
closed the book, and leaning back in my chair, 
fell into a brown-study. Suddenly I became 
aware of a strange thing. An old man, whom 
I knew to be my uncle, though I had only seen 
him once, years ago, was standing by the cabinet, 
looking intently at the books on the shelf. I 
stared at him with all my eyes, and yet, though 
full of amazement, I felt no fear. After a short 
time he took down a book, opened it, and seemed 
to make a mark inside. He then replaced it, and 
took down the next, and, by slow degrees, went 
through most of the library. Suddenly, I heard 
aloud knock at the door, and breaking the spell 
that held me, I started up and confronted Mrs 
Griggs. Turning to the cabinet, I saw no one 
there ; the books were on the shelf, and I noticed 
the empty space from which I had taken the 
Spanish legends, For atime I could do nothing 
but stare at Mrs Griggs, who kept courtesying 
and asking me if I would take any supper. Ask- 
ing her if any one was in the house except her 
husband, she said no, and that the door had been 
locked for more than an hour. 

Dismissing the old woman with a good-night, I 
seated myself by the fire, and on thinking quietly 
over the strange event, came to the conclusion 
that I must have fallen asleep and dreamt it. 


A sudden thought struck me that perhaps I 
might find something in the books about which 
my uncle had seemed so busy. Looking at the 
backs, I saw that each book was marked with a 
letter stamped in gold under the title. Beginning 
at the left-hand volume, which was marked 
A, each was marked in alphabetical order, end- 
ing with the last volume Z. Looking over the 
pages of the first volume, I could find nothing 
written in it, the only mark being a red cross on 
one of the leaves. Reading this particular part 
threw no light on the mystery, as the text related 
to legal matters about the possession of land. 
Having no more relish for reading that night, 
I retired to my bed in the next room, and soon 
forgot my uncle in a sound sleep. 

In the morning I rose early, greatly refreshed, 
and strolled out to view my domain. The sun 
shone brightly, and it was impossible to feel 
gloomy under the clear fresh sky, with the swect 
breeze playing over the peaceful hills. Return- 
ing, after a short walk, to breakfast, I then set 
myself to consider my position and arrange 
matters as to my new mode of life. I had been 
left, some few years back, with an allowance 
which barely sufficed to keep me, but had un- 
fortunately been put to no profession. The out- 
look was not promising, and I did not feel very 
hopeful regarding my future. To try and cheer 
myself up, I made a tour over the old house. 
The rooms were mostly in a state of decay ; but 
the furniture and decorations, in spite of the 
ravages of time, were handsome, and showed that 
my ancestors kept great state at one time. My 
uncle was reputed to have been very rich, but 
what he did with his money was a mystery, for 
he had only left some paltry legacies The west 
wing of the house had been shut up for years, in 
consequence of some dreadful occurrence which 
had happened there. I did not care to investi- 
gate the gloomy chambers. 

As time went on, I became more resigned to 
my new home, but still found it very dull; and 
my occupations being so limited, the days dragged 
slowly by. I made a few acquaintances, but 
found no congenial companion to fill up my 
empty hours. Spring blossomed into summer, 
and summer, with all its beauty, mellowed into 
autumn, when an event occurred which turned 
the current of my life. 

One morning in September I received a letter 
from Tom Saxon, an old chum and schoolfellow, 
saying he would like to spend a few weeks with 
me in Sussex, if agreeable. I was delighted for 
two reasons: because Tom was a good fellow; 
and because Toin’s pretty sister Clara and I were 
waiting till my prospects would entitle me to 
hope for a favourable reception at the hands of 
Mr Saxon senior, I was in a fever of impatience 
to meet Tom. I went to the station long before 
the train was due, and when it did come in, I 
could have rushed into his arms. After dinner 
our time was taken up with questions and answers 
on both sides. 

‘By-the-bye, Frank,’ said Tom suddenly, ‘you 
mentioned something strange about your first 
night here—connected with your uncle. Tell me 
all about it! 

He listened attentively whilst I related my 
dream. When I had finished, he rose, and going 
to the cabinet, took one of the books from the 
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shelf. He looked over it carefully, and then 
inspected more of the volumes. When he had 
spent some time in this way, he came back to the 
fire with a disappointed look. 

‘Can’t make anything out of the books,’ said 
he, standing with his back to the blaze and with 
his hands thrust deep in his pockets, ‘except that 
the old boy had a peculiar fancy to letter the 
backs of the volumes with the alphabet instead 
of numbering them. Some of the pages are 
marked with a red cross, but the matters on 
them don’t appear to throw any light on the 
subject.’ 

After giving vent to his feelings in several 
vigorous pulls at his pipe, Tom fixed his eyes 
thoughtfully on the old desk on the table. ‘This 
seems a curious desk. Perhaps you may have 
overlooked some clue to the mystery contained 
in it. Would you mind me looking into it?’ 

I opened the desk, but we could find nothing 
of consequence in it. 

‘You haven’t looked in the secret drawer,’ said 
Tom. ‘All desks have one. Let me try my 
hand’ Suiting the action to the word, he gave 
the bottom of the desk such a blow that a small 
compartment which had escaped my notice flew 
open, and something fell with a ringing sound on 
the floor. Tom uttered a satisfied sound, and 
picked up a key of curious and antique workman- 
ship. ©‘This will most likely unlock the mystery, 
since your uncle seems to have put it away so 
carefully.’ 

We started on a voyage of discovery over the 
old house. Many of the cupboards and boxes 
were unlocked ; and those which were fastened 
could be opened by some of the keys with which 
the lawyer had furnished me. After a long hunt, 
we gave the thing up as a bad job. Tired out, 
we retired to rest, and forgot our disappointment 
in sleep. 

Next morning, after breakfast, Tom commenced 
a sketch of the front of the mansion, at which 
he worked hard till dinner-time. In the after- 
noon we went for a walk. Thus a week went 
by, varied only by a little fishing in the pool. 
The picture was finished, and another begun. 
One afternoon, Tom said he should like to have 
another shy at the mysterious library. ‘I have 
been thinking it over all the week, and I fancy 
I have made a discovery. You will notice, on 
looking through the books carefully, only one 
page in each is marked, and that all the marks 
occur in the first score or so of leaves in each 
volume. Now, what set me thinking was the 
whim of your uncle having the alphabet marked 
on the backs of the books, This one marked 
A is crossed under the number of page 19; thie 
next book, B, under number 5; C, under number 
1; D, under number 18; E, under number 3; 
and F under number 8 Now, taking the nuin- 
bers of the pages to represent corresponding letters 
of the alphabet, we get the word SEARCH. I 
haven’t got any further yet, but we must work it 
out together,’ 

I jumped up and seized Tom’s hand. ‘You have 
hit it now for certain, my dear fellow,’ 

‘Don’t be premature. It may only turn out a 
mare’s-nest alter all. However, here goes to get 
at the root of the matter.’ 

Working eagerly yet carefully through all the 


volumes, we got the following results. Numbers 


of pages marked with a red cross, and the corre- 
sponding letters : 


19, 5, 1, 18, 3, 8 3, 1, 18, 5, 6, 21,12, 12, 25, 
VL 


20, 8 5, 7, 15,12, 4, 18, 15,15, 1 
THEGOLDROOD 


‘Well, said Tom, when we had made out the 
above, ‘this certainly looks like a find. Let us 
set about examining this same Gold Room at 
once.’ 

There was a chamber on the second floor of 
the house having the walls covered with leather, 
on which a great number of elaborate designs 
were stamped in gold; hence its name. We 
hurried to this room and set to work to try 
and discover the secret. There was scarcely any 
furniture ; what there was, we carefully examined, 
but to no purpose. 

‘Never say die, said Tom. ‘We must now try 
the walls.’ He commenced tapping and feeling 
in all the odd corners; went into a cupboard, 
tried the window-seats ; and, as a last resource, 
turned his attention to the chimney-piece, which 
was very large and highly carved. The mantel 
was high, and projected a good way over the 
hearth. The panels on either side were orna- 
mented with grotesque figures cut in bold relief, 
Tom looked up the chimney, rapped the wood- 
work, and pried into each little nook. I was 
similarly engaged, but with no success An 
exclamation from Tom caused me to rush to his 
side, when I saw him pushing at a small grotesque 
head enclosed in a wreath of leaves and flowers. 
‘This seems to give a little, Frank,’ said he ; and 
exerting his whole strength, the projection sank 
into the panel, which slid a little to one side and 
disclosed a dark opening. 

‘Stop here a moment, Tom,’ said I, highly 
excited, ‘while I get alight. We must be on the 
eve of a great discovery.’ Hurrying down-stairs, 
I got old Griggs to light a lantern ; and snatching 
up achisel and a hammer, made my way back as 
fast as I could. 

We forced the panel far enough to allow us to 
enter, and groped our way along a dark, musty- 
smelling passage, only feebly illuminated by the 
lantern. Stumbling along in what seemed nearly 
one direction, we came to a steep flight of stairs, 
evidently built in the thickness of the wall, and 
ending in a small door, at which we stopped. 
Feeling no latch, we gave a simultaneous heave, 
and bursting the obstacle, fell forward into a 


room. Recovering ourselves, we searched about” 


on the floor for the lantern, which we discov- 
ered in a crushed condition, and the light extin- 
guished. 

‘Here’s a pretty go!’ cried Tom. ‘It’s so dark 
we can’t find anything. One of us had better go 
back and fetch a light I volunteered to stay. 
Tom felt his way slowly down the stairs, and 
after what seemed an age, returned with a candle 
and a box of matches. 

‘I wouldn’t trouble Griggs,” said he. ‘I got 
these from my bedroom, as we had better manage 
this business quietly by ourselves’ 

We gazed about in a bewildered way on the 
room we had discovered. It seemed to be close 
under the roof, and, from the direction of the 
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assage, was evidently in the west wing of the | degree dangerous. In these experiments the com- 
1ouse. The walls and floor were covered with | pound has acquitted itself to the satisfaction of 
dust ; and the little air the place contained came | the experimenters, and in no case has explosion of 
through a small grating over the top of the door. | the firedamp or coal-dust ensued. To carry the 
In one corner, fastened to the floor by strong iron | test still further, the gallery of a pit was rendered 
clamps, was a ponderous-looking oak chest, girt | very foul by temporarily stopping the ventilating 
with bands of iron, studded with nails, and} current; and after the atmosphere had become 
fastened with a curiously ornamented lock. highly charged with firedamp, several shots of 
‘I have it!’ said Tom. ‘That curious key we | securite were fired: no flame resulted ; and con- 
found in the desk will very likely fit this lock ;| sequently, accidents, which must have resultetl 
the ornamentation seems very similar in design.’ | with any other explosive, were entirely averted. 
In a few minutes I returned with the key, and | The gases arising from the explosion of securite 
after a vigorous wrench, managed to unlock the | are small in volumé} .nd harmless to the health 
chest. We pushed open the heavy lid; and a of personsinhaling them. 
perfect mine of wealth was disclosed to us. My| With respect to cost, it is stated that securite 
uncle must have had an old-fashioned prejudice | can be placed on the market at a cheaper rate than 
against banks, for here was evidently the hoarded | dynamite, whilst in point of strength it is but 
riches of years, stowed away in a secret chamber, | little inferior to that explosive. Securite is 
and further protected by being in the part of the | readily manufactured, the process occupying, ac- 
house supposed to be haunted, In the chest we | cording to its inventor, but one hour; whilst no 
also found a letter, addressed to me : deterioration results on storage, a desideratum of 
P by no means minor import. The manufacture is 

Dear NepHew—If you find this money, as I} vigorously carried off’? Germany, and steps are 
believe you will, take it as the reward for obeying | being taken to establish similar works in this 
my wishes. As the Hall has been in our family country. 
since its foundation, I solemnly charge you to| When it is pointed out that the estimated 
adopt the name of Oldcastle ; and may the old amount of coal raised annually in Great Britain 
line be revived in you.—Your loving uncle, is one hundred and seventy million tons, giving 
Horace OLpcastLe. | employment to some half-million miners, enough 

has been said to indicate how vast a field in this 
branch of our industries alone lies open to the 
| manufacturers of a safe explosive. 


This letter was dated only a few weeks before 
my uncle’s death ; and it seemed strange and sad 
to be hearing, as it were, the words of a dead man 
in that dark and ghostly chamber. 

With the help of Tom I was soon placed on a 


friendly footing with his father, and the dreariness ae PED. 

of the past was forgotten in the light that beamed We meet, although we know ’tis vain ; 

from Clara’s dear eyes. Each meeting leaves a burning pain— 
We had a regular cleaning and polishing up of But still we pray to meet again, 

Hernmere Place ; the west wing was thrown open And vainly long the more. 


to the light of day ; and a few months after saw 
Clara enthroned as mistress of the old Hall. 

My uncle has never again visited me in my 
dreams, and this I take to be a proof of his satis- 
faction with the way in which I have carried out 
his wishes. 


Yet when it comes, our words are none: 

Hearts as on fire, lips turned to stone ; 

Each meeting leaves us—when alone— 
More hopeless than before. 


Why do we not for ever part, 
Nor let each wretched struggling heart 
SECURITE. Though sore with unavailing smart, 


‘Securite’ is the name given to an explosive ‘th y 
recently discovered by Herr Schoeneweg, an 
eminent German chemist, which has been more The love that bears, not hopes, but fears, 
particularly introduced for use in mines liable The ceaseless fount of bitter tears, 
to firedamp, the speciality of the new product | Still lives, till death, the same. 
being that no flame is generated when the charge BG, D, 
pee powder, possessing a light yellow colour, and *.* TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

as an odour resembling that of bitter almonds, | 
It cannot be ignited by friction, blow, or jar; hence |< Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 
all risk in transport or storage is entirely obviated. | 94, Yor its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
Explosion can only be produced by strong caps of should accompany every manuscript. 
one gramme of fulminate of mercury, and then 3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manv- 
no flame being given off, accidents arising from scripts, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
the presence of firedamp or coal-dust are rendered Hume and 
impossible. 4th, Offerings of Verse should invariably be accompanied 
To put this fact beyond question, a series of | by a stamped and directed envelope. 
severe tests has been carried out with securite.| Jf the above rules are complied with, the Editor will 
It has been fired in specially prepared tubes, and | do Ais best to insure the safe return of ineligible papers. 


circumstances which would, in the ordinary course | Printed and Published by W. & R. CHAMBERS, 47 Pater- 
of everyday working, have been in the highest noster Row, Lonpon, and 339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
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* 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Ifo 


Conducted under the Official Supervision of the Insurance Department of the Government 
of the State of New York, Reports deposited annually with the Board of Trade in Great 
Britain, in accordance with “ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.” 


TRUSTEES % GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


With whom is deposited 250,000 Dollars in United States Bonds (for the protection of all Policy Holders and 
Annuitants) and 100,000 Dollars in the same Bonds (as additional protection for the 
representatives of deceased Policy Holders), or equal to over £70,000 in all. 


THE Ricut Hon. HUGH C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., F.R.S. 
FREDERICK FRANCIS, Esq., Director London & County Bank. 
A. H. PHILLPOTTS, Esq@., CARSHALTON, SURREY. 


BANKERS { LONDON & COUNTY BANK, 21, Lomparp Srreet, E.C. 
BANK OF t , “'SH NORTH AMERICA, 3, CLement’s Lane, Lomparp Street, E.C. 


SOLICITORS—Me* "URST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 6, Orv Jewry, E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE ONLY. PURELY MUTUAL. 


All Profits belong to Policy Holders, and Apportionments are made annually. 


STATEMENT for Year ending December 3ist, 1887:— 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS.. .... .. S16,976,616 


SURPLUS over Liabilities by the new State Standard 
of Valuation (4 per cent. Actuaries’) ... ve - £2,437, 611 


INCOME FOR YEAR $4442. 660 


ACTUAL RESULTS. 


The following Policies were taken out on the following plan at the London 
Office of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (76 & 77, 
CHEAPSIDE), in 1872, and having matured in 1887, were then paid :— 


Plan—15-YEAR ENDOWMENT —15-Year Tontine Investment. 


Pouicy No. Poticy Amount. ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
4 d. Ss. d. 
91,800 1,000 66 0 5 1,483 15 2 
92,442 2,500 166 2 1 3,731 8 5 
93,333 500 36 16 7 826 5 2 
93,475 500 33 9 7 751 15 7 
93,769 1,000 66 19 2 1,503 11 5 
93,882 500 33 0 3 741 17 7 


NoTE.—The Policy Holder in each case has been insured against death during 
the fifteen years, and being alive at the maturity of the Policy, received an amount 
equivalent to the refund of all the premiums paid, with nearly five per cent. 


compound interest; thus his insurance during the fifteen years cost him nothing. 


PRINTERS: C. & E& LAYTON, LONDON [P.T-Q 
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LATEST ADVANCES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


N addition to the Annual Bonus and Five-Year Dividend Policies 
which the Company issue—plans which are admirably adapted to meet 
many requirements—they have recently introduced two systems of insurance 
which specially commend themselves to all who desire the largest possible 
provision against death, as well as the most remunerative return during life. 
Each system offers life insurance combined with an investment, and, in the case 
of the first-mentioned system, practical freedom of action with respect to occu- 
pation, residence, and travel after two years. The first of these systems is 


called the 
: Nonforfeiting Tontine Limited-Endowment Plan, 


and under Rate C (20-year period) of this plan an Annual Payment of £40. Ios. od. 
will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if death occur within 
the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of premiums actually 
paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £500, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £516), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferable, an Annuity for life or a Paid-up 
Policy may be arranged for. 


The second of these systems is called the 


Nonforfeiting Tontine Plan, with Limited Premium Return, 


and under the 20-year Endowment Table of this plan, an Annual Payment of 
£58. 9s. tod. will secure, at age 35, a £1000 Policy, with the guarantee that if 
death occur within the 20 years, the £1000, together with the total amount of 
premiums actually paid, will be payable to the beneficiary. 

Should the Insured survive the 20 years, a Cash Payment of £1000, together 
with the Tontine Surplus (estimated at £719), will be payable by the Company 
on surrender of the Policy; or, if preferred, an Annuity for Life or a Paid-up 
Policy can be arranged for. 


Estimates at any age for these Plans, or for 10 and 15-year Tontine Policies, can 
be obtained on application. 


ANNUITIES. 


This Company grants ANNUITIES upon more favourable rates than British 
Companies, the higher rate of interest obtained by their investments in first-class 
American securities enabling them to do so. 


RATE FOR £100 ANNUITY. 


AGES. 
50 60 70 
4 4 s. d. 
MALES | 1,254.18 0 975 0 0 709 18 
FeMALEs ...| 1,309 0 0 1,041 4 0 763 4 0 


CHIEF OFFICE FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND :— 


76 & 77, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. FISHER SMITH, General Manager ; 
From whom Prospectus, containing full information, can be obtained. 
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Directors, 

‘Sir GEORGE RUSSELL, Bart., M.P., Chairman. 

CHARLES BISCHOFF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq.: RALPH LUDLOW LopEs, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir WM. Hart Dyke, Bart., M.P. | HENRY PAULL, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir]. FERGusson, Bt., M.P.,G.C.S.I. | C. A. LocKHART ROBERTSON, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
The Hon. THOMAS F, FREMANTLE. HENRY ROsE, Esq. 

Colonel The Hon. W. P. M. C. TALBOT. 


Actuary and Secretary. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Esq., M.A., F.LA. 


Report for the Year ending 31st December, 1887:— 


NET NEW BUSINESS .. .. ... ... £381,000 
PREMIUMS THEREON... .. ... £12,100 


Interest yielded over £4. IOs. per cent. 


INTERIM BONUSES are given on Policies of five years old and upwards 
which become Claims between any two Valuations, the amount distributed 


in this way during the past 5 years being £13,500. 
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Eagle Jnsurance Company, 


Report for the Quinquennium ending 31st December, 1887:— 
ASSURANCE FUND... ... 2,703,807 
NET LIABILITY UNDER ASSURANCES .. #£2,535,642 


SPECIMEN OF BONUSES ON POLICIES 


Lffected at Age 30 for £1,000, on which 5 Annual Premiums, amounting 
to £126. 13s. 4d., have been paid. 


Cash Bonus. Percentage. Percentage. 

1877 24 00 19 per cent. 7110 0 56 per cent. 

1882 28 10 83 10 

1887 30 0 0 24 8810 0 70 


The Assurance Fund (excluding £19,645 reserved for Annuities) on the 31st December, 
1887, invested upon first-class securities, and yielding upwards of 44 per cent. interest, is 
now upwards of 364 per cent. of the total liabilities of the Company, and 14} times the 
amount of the Annual Premiums payable. 

The corresponding ratios in 
1877 were 32 per cent. and \\ times the Annual Premiums, and in 
1882 were 36 per cent. and '3 times the Annual Premiums. 


During the past 39 years the Company has paid in Claims £8,695,000 
And divided Bonuses amongst the Assured, exclusive of 
those taken in Reduction of Premium, amounting to £1,161,000 


PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR AN INSURANCE OF £100. 


With Particpation in Profits. 


Age Sie the Payable at Death or on attaining Limited Number of Payments. 
next Whole of 
Birthday.| Tile. | agego | | || | 35 | Annual 
2 |2 5 7/218 0/3 §10/31710)/3 9 5 6/517 4 
go |210 8/3 7 9/319 4)418 1/314 4/410 8/6 4 3 


79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
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THE EDINBURGH COFFEE ESSENCES, 


ECONOMICAL + CONVENIENT -* 


‘a 6s Without trouble for One Shilling by using 


DELICIOUS + INVIGORATING. 


——LA PLL 


Forty large cups of delicious Coffee made 


SYMINGTON’S 


Prepared from the finest Coffee, with a suitable proportion of Chicory, 
which is generally preferred. 


The great and increasing demand for this article warrants the assertion that it is 


THE COFFEE FOR THE MILLION. 


THOSE WHO PREFER 
COFFEE without CHICORY 


SYMINGTON’S 
EDINBURGH ” 
Pure Coffee Essence. 


This Essence is guaranteed to contain all the soluble constituents of Coffee (the only 
addition being Pure Sugar), the grateful aroma of the freshly-roasted Beans being retained 
by their special process of manufacture. 


Their new ls. Bottle of 
PURE COFFEE ESSENCE 
30 Cups of Coffee, 
equal to that made — 
° i in the most approved 
manner—direct from the 
finest Beans. 


SHOULD USE 


Those suffering from Biliousness or Indigestion should use 


DANDELION COFFEE ESSENCE 


The Shilling Bottle makes 25 Cups of Coffee. 


TO DYSPEPTICS!! 
SYMINGTON'’S 


Regularly, and their Sufferings will cease. 


These Coffee Essences can be obtained from any Grocer 
or Chemist in Great Britain or the Colonies. 


THOS. SYMINGTON & CO, 


BEAVERBANK WORKS, EDINBURGH, anp 
1 EAST INDIA AVENUE, LONDON. 
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SOLD AND USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


EDINBURGH 


PRESS NOTICES. 
“B 


RITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.” 

‘“*SyMINGTON & Co.'s C Essences have a standard 
reputation and possess 

LANCET.” 
‘«THE Essence of Dandelion Coffee is really an excellent 
substitute for Coffee, and will, we think, be an advantage to 
many bilious and dyspeptic patients.” 

“ HEALTH.” 
‘‘COFFEE prepared with this Essence is not to be distin- 
guished from that prepared directly from the beans. No 
higher praise can be awarded to a food preparation.” 

“EUROPEAN MAIL.” 
‘‘Any lengthy dissertation on the merits of these prepara- 
tions is unnecessary, as, if permitted to speak but once for 
themselves, they will not fail to win friends and admirers.” 
“C.T.C. GAZETTE.” 
‘‘I CAME across somé small bottles of Essence of Coffee— 
(just the thing for a tourist to carry in his bag). Symington 
and Co. of Edinburgh are the makers.” 
“PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 

‘* COFFEE, and not tea, would be the drink of the people if it 
could be made as easily.” 


MANY PRIZE MEDALS AND OTHER AWARDS. 


_ KINDLY READ THE ABOVE 
@ AND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
SEE OTHER SIDE - 


PRINTED bY R. & R. CLARK, EOINSURGH. 


UNEQUALLED FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN INVALIDS. 


8 First-Class Exhibition Awards. 
Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


‘*A perfect article of diet, rich in bone and flesh forming properties.” 
Sot By ALL’ CHEMISTS anp GROCERS, 


Sole Makers, 


Soon renders THE SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. 


Entirely removes and 
prevents all 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 
And preserves the Skin from the 
effects of exposure to the 
SUN, WIND, OR 
HARD WATER 
More effectually than any other 
known preparation, 

No Lady who values her COM- 
PLEXION should ever be 

without it, as it is 
INVALUABLE AT ALL 
SEASONS OF THE YEAR FOR 
KEEPING THE SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING. 
It is perfectly ey and may be spgmes to the Skin of 
he Tenderest Infan 
Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., ‘ts 0a Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


A. & R, SCOTT, Glasgow, Manchester, London. 


Any Size free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


CAUTION.—Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WIHTE SOUND TEETH, FRAGRANT BREATH, HEALTHY GUMS to OLD AGE. 


, TOOTH 
LEANSING 
PREPARED BY ? 
SBURY BRO 
Ker 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


CAUTION.—The ONLY GENUINE is signed by 
JEWSBURY & BROWN. 
POTS, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
OVER SIXTY YEARS IN USE. CLIMATE PROOF. 


PREPARED BY 


J.C. ENO'S PATENT 


FRUIT SALINE.OR FRUIT POWDER 


HEALTH- GIVING. 
PLEASANT. COOLING. 
REFRESHING. 
& INVIGORATING. 


PEOPLE LOOKED UPON ME AS 
CIAN.—For a long time we had been in the 
centre of A any medical man. 


manner of diseases. 


dose of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 
and he looked cheerful. 
SALT was done; 
and is much used alon 
Durr MAcvoNALD, 


One day we had a man that was said to be mad. In 
some of his fits he had wounded a neighbour with anarrow. Whether he 
was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, and I gave him a large 
The poor fellow came back next 
morning to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer offensive, 
We were sorry when our supply of FRUIT 
it was a favourite both with natives and Europeans, 
the malarious coasts.”—A/ricana, by the Rev. 


B.D., Vol. 
CAUTION, —Examine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsuie is marked ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” 


p. 207. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME 
FOR A CHANGE. 


“Among the most useful medicines that have been introduced 
within the last century is ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ There is no 
doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, it 
has, in many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a 
severe illness, ‘The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a dis- 
ordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. As a 
nursery medicine the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is invaluable; instead of 
children disliking it, they look upon it rather in the light of a luxury. 
As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of over- 
indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is all that 
is needful to restore freshness and vigour. In cases of Nervous’ Head- 
ache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be taken in all 
cases where persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— 
Youny Ladies Journal. 


ENGLAND to SYDNEY on, BOARD the 

“SAMUEL PLI MSOLL.”—‘‘Dear Sir.—I have just 
received a letter from my dé ae who sailed for Sydney last April as 
assistant-matron of the Samuel Plimsoll, in which she says: ‘1 am 
sorry, indeed, dad, to hear how the winter has tried you. Make up your 
mind to come out here. You ey never regret it; and don’t forget to 
bring some E.NO’S ‘* FRUIT ¥ It was the only cure on board 
for sea-sickness. I gave it ne a all away to those who were ill, which 
seemed to revive them, and they soon began to rally under its soothing 4 
influence.’—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Trutn, 6 Asylum Road, 
Old Kent Road, S.E. Mr J. C, Eno.” 


Natives came with all 


Without it, you have been imposed on by 


a worthless imitation, Sold by add Chemists. 


PREPARED only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, Pomeroy Street, New Cross Road, London, 8.E. 
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